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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader in Prose and Verse. By Henry Sweet, M. A. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1881. 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer. By Henry Sweet, M. A. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1882. 

Specimens of Early English. By the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. Part I, 
A. D. 1 1 50-1 300. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1882. 

Mr. Sweet's well-known Anglo-Saxon Reader reached a third edition two 
years ago, but without " the complete revision promised in the preface to the 
second edition," and to make such revision he still awaited the publication of 
Sievers's Germanic Grammar and his own Oldest English Texts. Sievers's Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar was published in 1882, and Sweet's Oldest English Texts is 
referred to as authority for the gender of certain words in a recent number of 
the Anglia, so that we shall probably soon have a new edition of the Reader, 
which has already superseded most other Anglo-Saxon text-books. Meantime, 
however, to meet the want of a more elementary " introduction to the study of 
Old-English," Mr. Sweet has prepared his Anglo-Saxon Primer, and says, " My 
main principle has been to make the book the easiest possible introduction to 
the study of Old-English." It deserves notice in passing that, while Mr. 
Sweet says in his Reader (p. xi) : " In this book the name ' Old English ' will 
be used throughout," and repeats this in his Primer (p. 1), his more practical 
publishers persist in using the name 'Anglo-Saxon' as a title for each, so that 
Mr. Sweet will have to " reform it altogether " before the public will under- 
stand that 'Anglo-Saxon ' and ' Old-English ' mean the same thing. Mr. 
Sweet's Primer contains no poetry, and its 116 pages are made up as follows : 
Grammar, 54 pages, Texts, 36, Notes, 6, and Glossary, 20. The Grammar 
contains a useful synopsis of Anglo-Saxon inflection, but in the effort to be 
concise the phonology lacks clearness and has some omissions, as under muta- 
tions, a to ce, to e, e to ie, ea to ie, and eo to ie, and the ?-mutation is the only 
one treated. Mr. Sweet still prefers to use the terms mutation and gradation 
rather than umlaut and ablaut, but the German terms are decidedly preferable, 
and have now been used long enough in English to be regarded as thoroughly 
anglicized. He also discards the term breaking, thus losing a convenient term 
for a most important phonetic change, and classes breakings with other changes, 
as on page 5 ad fin. 

In the Primer the symbol o is discarded, and while in Reader the pro- 
nunciation of short is given as in S. G. stock on p. xiv, and in Primer as in F. 
beau, p. 2 adinit., the key-word not is given for this sound in Reader, p. xvii, 
and Primer, p. 2 ad fin. The English word wholly, as given by Prof. March, 
expresses the sound more exactly. In both works Mr. Sweet has changed his 
former views with respect to some sounds, now saying, ".j-had the sound of 
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E.jv before »', e, e, both short and long" (R., p. xiv, cf. P., p. 3), and "s had 
the sound of 2" (R., p. xv, P., p. 4). In Primer the character IS is discarded, 
and p always written, but pronounced with " the sound of our tk (= dh) in 
then" except after " hard " {i. e. voiceless) consonants. Nothing seems gained 
by this forced consistency to suit beginners. Under gradation (p. 6) a . . . a, 
as in nam, ndmon, is omitted, and a little fuller explanation here would have 
aided beginners. Mr. Sweet still adheres to the classification of nouns -by 
plurals, though the classification by stems has many advantages, not the least 
of which is its aid to the student in comprehending the uniform scheme of 
Teutonic grammar. Under ox-plurals in Primer the/- and w-nouns of Reader 
(i. e., the /a- and wa-, or according to Sievers the/0- and aw-stems) are omitted, 
and nothing is gained by changing the usual order of the cases in inflection, 
and, under adjectives, of the genders too. Some useful, though brief, remarks 
on the declension of proper names are added in Primer, but the explanation of 
the use of the weak declension in adjectives is omitted, which is the more 
noticeable as the inflection of the article with the adjective is also omitted in 
Primer : here too the genitive plural is given as gddena, and nothing said, as in 
Reader, of the occurrence of the more usual gddra. Under the Demonstrative 
Mr. Sweet now states that " se as a demonstrative and personal pronoun has the 
vowel long," but this statement does not occur in Reader. He also writes in 
Primer pds mi'n word (pp. 21, 44, 45, 62) for pds mine word of the Reader (pp. 
xc, xcii, 51), and says (pp. 43-4) the possessive pronouns always keep the strong 
form, but according to the Reader (p. 1), m{ne is strong as well as min. In 
Verbs (p. 22), " vowel-mutation " is written for " -gradation," and p. 23, " 1st and 
2d persons " for " 2d and 3d," and under the mutations (p. 23), a to ae, e to ie, 
and ti to y, are omitted. On p. 25 we find weaxan now classed with the fall- 
conjugation (though placed in Reader under the •f/fo&'-conjugation), i. e., the 
reduplicating verbs, but no hint is given in either Reader or Primer that this 
is the reduplicating class. However easy for the memory it may be to class 
Anglo-Saxon verbs by using an English verb for a title, something more is 
needed to designate their systematic arrangement ; the arrangement by classes 
showing reduplication and ablaut, as in all the German grammars, is far 
preferable, and here again it aids the student in learning his Teutonic gram- 
mar. In the /^//-conjugation examples are wanting of stems showing a before 
two consonants, as spannan, and those showing de, as Idetan, the latter being 
an important omission, as this verb occurs in the texts. The order and name- 
verbs of some of the conjugations are different in Primer and Reader, an 
apparently unnecessary change, and the verb scacan, which gives the name to 
one conjugation, is omitted. Under weak verbs in Primer the wean-con]uga- 
tion is classed as entirely separate from the ^^-conjugation, thus differing 
from the Reader, but for the better. The classification by stems would be 
preferable here too. In I (b), p. 32, teUan is omitted, though occurring in the 
texts. Under preterilive-presents, called by Mr. Sweet " strong-weak verbs," 
unnan and dugan are omitted in Primer; they might have been added for the 
sake of completeness. A few pages on derivation and a serviceable compen- 
dium of syntactical usages complete the grammar of the Primer. 

The texts consist of sentences " gathered mainly from the Gospels, Aelfric's 
Homilies, and the Chronicle," selections from St. Matthew and the Old Testa- 
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ment (Aelfric's Translation and Homilies), and from the Chronicle, and " King 
Edmund," from Aelfric's Lives of the Saints. They are well suited for elemen- 
tary practice in reading, and if any criticism were made, it would be that they 
might be increased to advantage, especially the extracts from the Chronicle ; 
brief extracts might be made from the Laws and from King Alfred's transla- 
tions, and a few pieces of poetry might be added, for many students want an 
elementary knowledge of Anglo-Saxon simply as a basis for the historical 
study of English, and with a little increase in the selections for reading Mr. 
Sweet's Primer would suffice for this purpose without interfering witli the use 
of the Reader by those who have time for a more extended course. In teach- 
ing we must have an eye to the practicable, and it is not every school or col- 
lege that can find time for the Reader. Mr. Sweet has, however, done a service 
to Anglo-Saxon teachers and students, though we could wish that he had 
adopted a different classification of the declensions and conjugations. There 
is still room for an elementary Reader based on Sievers's Grammar. The fol- 
lowing misprints are noted for a second edition : p. 58, 1. 91, ansiene (pnsien 
alone being given in glossary) ; p. 59, 1. U2,JZ/ogandan; 1. 139, secga\>\ p.6l,l. 
1 88, Hdeland ; p. 70, 1. 57, dncennedum (Thwaites gives ancennedari) • p. 83, 1. 39, 
to; p. 87, 1. 167, and p. 88, 1. 191, pe'odr/d should have capital p; p. 87, 1. 178, 
gefremmam. In notes, p. 92, 1. 120, the reference p. 25 should be p. 79 ; a note 
might have been added on Chronicle, p. 81, 11. 80, 81, td pdm gecierdon, after 
Thorpe and Earle, and on p. 88,1. 215, it might be a question whether Uchaman 
is not an accusative in apposition rather than an " instrumental dative of 
defining." 

The glossary is very meagre in its definitions, but may answer its purpose. 
A few omissions have been noticed : for-gietan, gehdelan, sweostor, sweotol, tima, 
and the possessive adjectives e'o'cuer, incer, uncer and lire. 

Take it altogether, the Primer is the most useful introduction to the study of 
Anglo-Saxon that we have, but by a slight revision it might be made still more 
useful. I concur fully in the hope expressed by Mr. Sweet " that this little 
book may prove useful not only to young beginners, but also to some of our 
professors of and examiners in the English language, most of whom are now 
beginning to see the importance of a sound elementary knowledge of 'Anglo- 
Saxon.' " 

The long-awaited Specimens of Early English, Part I, has at last appeared, 
and with Part II (published some years ago, and covering the fourteenth cen- 
tury) it now bridges over the Transition English period; and these two books, 
with Mr. Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader on the one hand, and Prof. Skeat's 
Specimens of English Literature on the other, supply us with a complete 
series of specimens of English from King Alfred to Spenser. If they serve no 
other purpose, they will at least teach English-speaking people the continuity 
of their own language and literature, and schools and colleges will be no 
longer excusable for not teaching English historically. Dr. Morris and Prof. 
Skeat, who has aided the editor in the preparation of Part I, as in that of Part 
II, have placed teachers of English under many obligations. Heretofore Prof. 
Corson's Handbook of Anglo-Saxon and Early English, which includes from 
the A. S. Gospels to Chaucer, was the only work accessible for this period to 
those who did not know German ; and even in German, Prof. Zupitza's Ubungs- 
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buch is too meagre, Prof. Wiilcker's Lesebuch does not begin early enough, 
and Maetzner's Altenglische Sprachproben, still the fullest and most useful for 
advanced students, is not so suitable for more elementary instruction, as it is 
without grammar or glossary, Maetzner's separate glossary being so extensive 
and so slow in its publication that it will be completed about the end of the 
century. The present volume consists of nearly 100 pages of Early English 
grammar based on the Southern dialect (in part contained also in Part II), and 
following as closely as possible Mr. Sweet's arrangement and classification of 
declensions and conjugations in his Anglo-Saxon Reader. . Prof. Skeat has 
prefixed sections on pronunciation and metre, the former after Ellis, with a 
scheme of the vowels, chiefly after Stratmann in the Philological Society's 
Transactions for 1867, but " with some re-arrangement and slight modifications." 
It is this " re-arrangement " that is objectionable from the historical point of 
view. A student will hardly take up this volume without an elementary 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, and Prof. Skeat acknowledges this in his preface, 
p. xvi. Therefore the vowels should have been arranged on the basis of the 
Anglo-Saxon vowels, showing under what different forms each Anglo-Saxon 
vowel appears in Early English. This arrangement is not only much simpler, 
but more logical, and is strictly historical. The list as given has some omis- 
sions, e. g., short a — A. S. ea ; ae — A. S. a, e, e, and ea ; and long ae — A. S. 
e"a, so common in Layamon ; also aem will hardly answer for an example of ae 
= A. S. ae. The phonology should be revised and rearranged. Prof. Skeat's 
section on metre, though brief, is useful, as text-books universally, one may 
say, neglect this important subject ; his remarks on the metre of Layamon 
may be usefully compared with what Schipper says (III 7) on the same subject. 
In the forms of the pronouns there are several omissions, but perhaps it was 
not intended to give all the various forms which occur in the dialects. The 
strong verbs are classed as in Sweet, although the order differs from that in 
both Reader and Primer ; in a connected series of text-books we should expect 
it to be the same in each. There are, however, some wrong classifications : 
gnawen (p. lxvi) belongs to the shahe-, not to the /^//-conjugation ; drepen and 
steken to the give-, not to the Aw-conjugation ; and some omissions of verbs 
are found in the texts and glossary : laken, under fall ; wreken, under give ; 
ripen (?), of which a past plural repen is found in I 196, and witen, under drive, 
and bruken under choose ; also drapen, II 28, past plural of drepen, is omitted in 
the list of verbs ; and waxen is put under shake, as in Sweet's Reader. 
Under anomalous verbs daren is given as infinitive where we should expect 
durren, and tinned as past participle of unnen. A few misprints in grammar are 
cuman (p. lxix), slep (p. lxxx), and node (p. Ixxxii). 

The selections for reading consist of nineteen pieces extending from Old 
English Homilies, before 1150, to King Horn, before 1300, comprising 286 
pages, so that a very complete collection of specimens of English for this diffi- 
cult and little-known period in the history of the language is given. The pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society have rendered such a series 
possible. These selections are in different dialects, and there are not many 
pieces that are valuable as literature in themselves, but it is as records of 
different stages of the language that we appreciate them, and the chronological 
study of those in the East-Midland dialect cannot but give us a clear idea of 
the historical development of our tongue. The selections from works in the 
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other dialects, especially the Southern, show the forms which the West-Saxon 
dialect assumed during this period, and these forms influenced to a greater or 
less extent the course of the East-Midland dialect. The study of Early Eng- 
lish is important and necessary to an understanding of the changes which the 
language underwent between the Norman Conquest and the reign of Edward 
III, and as a companion to these volumes of Specimens we need a work which 
shall trace carefully the influence of the Norman-French upon the English 
language during this period, in order that we may understand still more clearly 
how the language of Chaucer was developed. It is to be hoped that the learned 
editors of these volumes will soon supply the deficiency. 

The present volume shows plainly traces of the work of two different hands ; 
the explanations in the notes, which cover 72 pages, often differing from those 
in the glossary, and almost invariably to the disadvantage of the notes. I 
cannot notice all of these variations, but examples of them will be given. In 
the very first note on an rice the superfluous statement is made : " The old 
form of the indefinite article is here retained before a consonant, but the 
modern form occurs in a pance, 1. 4." This is altogether wrong, a being the 
preposition with the dative pance, which is noted as dative in the glossary, s. v. 
pane, but under an this reference is given for the article, showing inconsis- 
tency in the glossary itself. In his three pages of " Corrections and Additions," 
Prof. Skeat has corrected not only misprints but misstatements, although he 
has by no means corrected them all. In note to I 15, repples is translated 
" cords," and in glossary " scourge," though it is added, " Repples might mean 
staves cudgels," which certainly suits the connection better and avoids the 
tautology with swepen ; on I 42, pe dunan pu ataiShst mid pina hand is trans- 
lated, "upon the hills thou raisest the earth with thy hand," as if following 
"MS inponr but the glossary gives here aivi$hsl = " weighest," corresponding 
to the quotation from Aelfric in note ; on I 66, bi pa witie ysaiam is wrongly 
translated " concerning the prophet Isaiah," for by. On II 68, laet it refen is 
translated "caused it to be adorned with hangings," following apparently 
Earle's glossary, but the glossary gives here refen = " cover in," and Prof. 
Skeat makes the necessary correction to the note (cf. Stratmann) ; so II 74, 
lien to = " are adjacent to" in note, but " pertain to " in glossary; on III 90, 
the reference in note is wrong; perhaps 1. 3, p. 26 is meant; on V 11 62 there 
is a mistranslation, Drihhtin is dative, and another on 1635, " from" should be 
"of"; on VI 468, the note is correct as against the glossary, aehtene = 
"eighteen," not/'good"; in Villa 73, him is wrongly explained of "the 
devil"; in 83 "I" is omitted, and in VIII b, leoftede = " leofede, loved," in 
note, but more correctly "flattered," in glossary. On IX 13, we find "with- 
holding " for " withholden "; 18, " knows " for " thinks "; 90, segem in quotation ; 
132, "cattle" inserted; 152 wrongly translated (cf. glossary s.v. don); 167, note 
and glossary again at variance, s. v. strapeles ; 331, " sternly" for " stern." On 
XII 70, note and glossary are at odds, s. v. swide'8; so 102, s. v. were®, and simi- 
larly XIV 6, egleche ; on 228, reference should be XVI* or 16 (Jes.), and has 
little application ; 231-2 is mistranslated, and dwales, 414, is omitted in glos- 
sary, but these omissions are numerous, as will be noted below. On XVI I, 
note and glossary are at variance, s. v. sumere, but correction made on p. 538 ; 
on 26, " when " should be " where "; on 39, speten, cf. glossary, 1 70, blenche, 267, 
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lust; 342, " she " for " it " (cf. " English as she is spoke ") ; 616, blete, cf. glos- 
sary ; 744 is mistranslated ; on 845, yene, note and glossary are both wrong (cf. 
Stratmann's Dictionary), and in next line for pu, corrected to wu in note and 
to Hu, p. 536, read with Jesus MS Nu ; 850, "goeth" for "go," plural ; 905, 
peode — " people," as glossary, not " land "; 1638, wear — " cautious," not 
"aware (sure)"; 1640, mist = "missest," not "mixest"; finally, 1756, wis-dom 
would better be separated ; it is omitted in glossary, though occurring again in 
1766. There are so many errors in the notes to the " Owl and Nightingale " 
that one might readily believe that they were prepared by some foreigner, or 
tyro, and not by either of the editors. There are no notes on " Havelok the 
Dane " after 547, although there are 200 lines more of text, and in this line 
ful\% plainly "very" and not "foul" as in note, which would be mere tautology. 
The glossary consists of nearly 200 pages, and while quite full and very 
useful, has some mistakes in alphabetical arrangement and several omissions : 
bletcaed comes after blac, and under blesse, "See Bletsed" should be bletcaed, 
there being no bletsed. A serious mistake occurs under the preceding word : 
bleowu, I 195, hit wex and bledwu (bletfuw) in iudea, from blowen, to bloom, is put 
along with bleu, from blowen, to blow, under bleowen, with a reference to blawe, 
and the verb blowen, to bloom, is omitted entirely. On p. 384, col. 2, from 
crabbe to cristendom is misplaced and should come after couerture, col. 1 ; faeston, 
2, 139, pt. pi. from faesten, is put under faestned, 2, 33, pt. part, from faestnien, 
and faesten is omitted; on p. 409, col. 2, from galwe-tre to gastelich is misplaced, 
and should come after galun, col. I ; scapeloris and scaSe, p. 476, col. I, are also 
misplaced; so welkede, p. 519, col. 1, wet, wete, p. 521, col. 1, and on p. 534, col. 
2, from yscung to yt. The proof-reading is, therefore, seriously at fault, as 
these errors might easily have been avoided, and the book bears marks of 
haste in preparation. The following omissions in glossary have been observed, 
but I have not in all cases noted the reference: alle, hall, 6, 188, unless we 
should read halle, but Layamon was one of the first cockneys ; arehpe, 16, 1716 ; 
apestre'S, 1, 168; bedesang, 5, 1450; belden, verb; bi-smitted, 9, 113; (the refer- 
ence 9, 139 is wrongly placed under bup, is, instead of bup, buys) ; dure, 8b, 19, 
though given under en chere ; cherde, 16, 1658, though charen is given ; dageS, 
4 c, 60", deorchin (reference under dierchin should be I, 52); derewur%e, I, 161, 
-lice, 1, 11 ; drihtful; drit, 17, 682 ; duheSe, 8 a, 10; dwales, 14, 414; dwilde, 5, 
1499 ; eir, 1 7, 606 ; erffe, 5, 1068, but erne is given ; (folcninge is wrongly placed 
under folc) ; fullfremedd, 5, 1576; geme, but ymc is given ; goulen, 17, 454; 
greue, 9, 226 ; hefi^, 5, 1442 ; (under hennes, " gen. s." should be ace. pi.) ; hotted, 
12, 69 ; i-cunditr, 16, 85 ; ikindled, 12, 16 ; late, adv., 17, 691 ; lift, adj., 4 a, 77 ; 
lit, adj.,4d, 13; mose, 16,69; wise, 9, 42; on-walde, 3 b, 68, but anwalde is 
given ; purses, 9, 197 ; ran, 17, 691 ; under schote [schotte] we find " read scholde, 
2 pt. s. subj. should," without reference, which should be 14, 411, and the 
explanation is wrong; scholde here — scold (cf. Stratmann, s. v. scolde), as the 
connection plainly shows; sleateS, 9, 63; sleSrende, 4b, 100 ; sol. [= solidos], 2, 
79, and no explanatory note ; strene, though referred to under istreoned ; sum- 
chere, 8 a, 14; swal, 16, 7; telep, 14, 237; tobilimmpepp , 5, 1657; (to-ske^redd, 5, 
1498, is explained by White as " scattered" rather than " scared away," though 
the former may be derived from the latter); to-tose, 16, 70; tukest, 16, 63; 
(under peo, 9, 23, peo pet =z she that, is wrongly placed with peo pet =z those 
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that); pritie, 17, 514, and in text comma should be placed after \>riue and 

omitted after 515; unduhti, 8 a, 10, and unmed, 8 a, 10, should be unmeft, as in 

text; un-wijtes, 16, 218 (cf. 16,339); unwrenche ; unyqueme,~n, 444; vale, 14, 

418 ; under volde the meaning " ways, kinds," as in 16, 72, is omitted ; werende, 

14, 438 ; wes [— wis\, 16, 743 ; win, power, 6, 126 ; winck(§, 9, 60 ; wis-dom, 16, 

1756,1766; wode, woad, 16, 76; wudemak, 16, 1659; °f- Stratmann for this 

word, and s. v. wendi, for wundi, 8 a, 42, windi, 8 b, 55, which last is omitted in 

glossary ; (for yene see above, and cf. geineth) ; ^otnere, 16, 41 5 ; -tpyelinge, 16, 40. 

The number of words omitted in No. 16, " Owl and Nightingale," confirms the 

opinion expressed above that a 'prentice hand must have had to do with its 

editing. The glossary, therefore, needs revision as well as the notes, but the 

difficulty of preparing such a glossary must be considered, and notwithstanding 

some sixty omissions in it, and the corrections needed elsewhere, teachers will 

be grateful for the book, hoping that the second edition will show a decided 

improvement. 

Jambs M. Garnett. 



Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Von Eberhard Schrader. Mit 
einem Beitrage von Dr. Paul Haupt. Zweite umgearbeitete und sehr 
vermehrte Auflage. Nebst chronologischen Beigaben, zwei Glossaren, 
Registern und einer Karte. Giessen, J. Ricker'sche Buchhandlung, 1883. 

This new edition of a well-known book chronicles the advance which ten 
busy years have made in a new science. The volume has grown larger by 
more than 200 pages, and the old matter has been thoroughly worked over, so 
that the student of the Bible history and religion will find much that is fresh, 
and much besides that is stated with a precision and a confidence — or a caution, 
as the case may be — which were lacking before. But the chief progress is 
philological. The general outlines of Assyrian grammar were indeed known 
ten years ago, but there was a large degree of uncertainty — only in part recog- 
nized — attending the nice details of etymology and syntax, and this unfortu- 
nately gave some Shemitic scholars a distrust of the whole science, which yields 
even yet but slowly to the efforts of those who are trying to substitute more 
severe methods for the somewhat hasty and haphazard statements of linguistic 
phenomena by which the earlier discussions were marred. As a contribution 
to the understanding of Assyrian lexicography and grammar, the book before 
us is of extreme value. 

Prof. Schrader has strengthened his book by incorporating into it Dr. (now 
Prof.) Paul Haupt's edition of the Flood Tablet (transcription, translation and 
commentary, with a separate glossary), and many brilliant suggestions in other 
parts of the work are due to the same hand. The two preserve, notwithstanding, 
their independence, and each has full authority in his own domain. The 
methods of transcription are different. Schrader gives the words in connected 
texts, with the division into syllables corresponding to the cuneiform characters 
used in each particular case ; thus the first line of the first Creation-tablet is given 
(p. 2) : I'-nu-ma {-lis la na-bu-usa-ma-mu ; only the ideograms are transliterated 
with no syllabic divisions. Haupt on the other hand endeavors to give the 
correct pronunciation, and this is the same under various possible groupings of 



